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The true form of the One CRUE will become manifest only 
when all the churches rededicate themselves afresh to Jesus 
Christ the sole Head of the church and when, in loyal obedience 
to him, they accept their missionary calling. For only when the 
churches fulfill the mission of Christ can they give creative, vis- 
ible expression of their unity in Christ. | have this dual convic- 
tion. Because Jesus Christ is Lord of the church and of history, 
there is no future to a proud absolutistic confessionalism. This 
is true whether it be the absolutism that is found in the small 
Presbyterian denomination in which | was brought up, or the 
absolution which marks Christianity’s largest communion—the 
Roman Catholic Church. | am equally convinced, and for the 
same reason, that there is no future to any vague ecumenism 
whose goal is the minimum common ground of Christian agree- 
ment... . § It is of the essence of Presbyterian doctrine that the 
unity and mission of the Church Universal must be the cherished 
concern of all who bear the Presbyterian name. But theological 
reflection is not the only basis upon which to ground adhesion 
to the ecumenical cause. . . . § My commitment to the Holy 
Catholic Church and its world mission is the fruit of something 
much more profound and personal than a mere doctrinal imper- 
ative, or even than the example of a host of admired figures from 
John Calvin to Karl Barth. My Presbyterian soul has loved and 
worked for the Church Universal of my divine Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ, not merely because of a conviction that this is 
what every Christian should do. The supreme impulse to tread 
the Ecumenical Way has been the unspeakable debt | owe to 
other church families, and to Christians living and dead, who 
loved my Lord but rendered him service as members of tradi- 
tions different from my own. | also know that in saying this | 
speak for a multitude of Presbyterians besides myself. 


—JOHN A. MACKAY in The Presbyterian Way of Life, just 
published by Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N. J. 











Letters to the Editors 


Copies for Study 








Directories 


Since October 24, you have been running 
a series on the two directories for worship 
of the Southern church and the UPUSA 
church. I am very desirous of obtaining 
a copy, if at all possible, of this new pro- 
posed directory. Could you tell me where 
I might send for one, or possibly do you 
have them for distribution. 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
could advise me on this matter. 


NorTH DAKOTA. 


EDITORS’ NOTE—The UPUSA document 
appears in the 1960 General Assembly’s Min- 
utes, pages 144-64; the U, S. .booklet is 
available for 10¢ from the Stated Clerk, 341- 
E Ponce de Leon Ave., N. E., Atlanta 8, Ga. 


. 
Comparison 

In November 7 Outlook, Dr. George 
MacGregor Docherty is quoted as saying, 
“The Church of Rome rooted out the im- 
morality and established a morality with- 
in the Roman Catholic clergy that is as 
high today if not higher than that of the 
Protestant clergy.” 

On what can any Protestant minister 
base a comparison between Protestant 
ministers and Catholic priests? There are 
few gatherings where priests and minis- 
ters mingle. How many ministers really 
know what goes on in the lives of Catholic 
priests or vice versa? 

In all seriousness, I wish Dr. Docherty 
had enlarged upon the idea of the morality 
of both groups. What is Dr. Docherty’s 
standard of morality on which to base 
a comparison? 

If a priest gets drunk—and with the 
wine consumed at mass how could there 
help but be many compulsive drinkers 
among priests, and there are—and gets 
into trouble little publicity gets into the 
papers. When a minister gets drunk and 
commits a shameful action newspapers 
do not hush it generally. 

You know how “Martin Luther” was to 
be televised in Chicago but the Catholics 
suppressed it.... 

Near Philadelphia—I forget if in Ches- 
ter or Marcus Hook or where—about eight 
years ago a powerful Roman Catholic 
organization ran paid advertisements con- 
cerning the Roman Catholic faith. Some 
Protestant business men decided an ex- 
planation or exposition of the Protestant 
faith should be run. These Protestant 
advertisements appeared in one or two 
issues of the paper, then Protestant men 
were informed paper could no longer run 
their religious advertisements. Protestant 
men said that in case the paper ran Ro- 
man Catholic advertisements and not 
theirs, they—and there were a number of 
people who gave business advertising to 
paper—would no longer advertise their 
wares in paper. The newspaper ceased to 
earry either Roman Catholic or Protestant 
information or advertisements. 


KATHRYN Glover (Mrs. L. K.) 
SHOEMAKER. 
Vicksburg, Pa. 





NINETY-NINE parts in a hundred of 
the cares of life are cured by one 

single salve, and that is, “Thy will be 

done.”—-HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





PRESBYTERIAN CALENDAR 


And Related Events 











NOTE—U. S. refers to the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. (Southern); UPUSA to the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA; NCC, to 
the National Council of Churches; WCC, to 
the World Council of Churches. 


DECEMBER, 1960 
Hymn-of-the-Month (U. S.), Come, Thou 
Long-Exrpected Jesus, Hymnbook 151. 
December Emphasis (U. S.), Ministerial 

Relief. 
December 3-9, National Council of Church- 
es, San Francisco: 

Dec. 3-4, Men’s Assembly, 
Church Men. 

Dec. 3-9, NCC General Board. 

Dec. 4-9, Triennial General Assembly. 

Dec. 4-9, 24th quadrennial convention, 
Student Seminary Movement. 

Dec. 5-7, Assemblies, NCC Divisions of 
Christian Life and Work, Christian 
Education, Foreign Missions, Home 
Missions. 


United 


Dec. 7-14, Consultation, WCC and South 
African churches, Johannesburg. 

Dec. 10, Human Rights Day. 

Dec. 11, Universal Bible Study. 

Dec. 13, Friends of the WCC, New York. 

Dec. 18, Joy Gift Offering (U.S.). White 
Gift (UPUSA). 

Dec. 19-20, Commission on Ecumenical 
Mission and Relations, UPUSA. 

Dec. 25, Christmas Day. Student Home- 
coming Sunday (UPUSA). Christian 
Student Sunday (U. S.). 

Dec. 27, Seventh Quadrennial Youth Con- 
vention, Dallas, Texas (U.S.). 


JANUARY, 1961 

Hymn-of-the-Month (U.S.), I Greet Thee. 
Who My Sure Redeemer Art, John Cal- 
vin (1545), Hymnbook 144. 

January: 30 prayer fellowships in connec- 
tion with the 75th anniversary of the 
World Day of Prayer, United Church 
Women. 

Jan. emphasis (U.S.), Christian Action. 

Jan. 1-8, Universal Week of Prayer, NCC. 

Jan. 8, Seminary Sunday (UPUSA). 

Jan, 9-12, White House Conference on the 
Aging, Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 15, Evangelism Sunday (UPUSA). 

Jan. 15-21, Church and Economic Life 
Week, NCC. 

Jan. 15-22, Church Officer Training Week 
(U.S.). 

Jan. 29, Youth Sunday, NCC. Jan. 29-Feb. 
5, National Youth Week. 

Jan. 31-Feb. 2, Annual Seminar on the 
Christian Farmer and His Government, 
Washington D. C., NCC. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


CENTRE College (Ky.) will increase 
student fees next year by $170 and the 
following year by another $100. Present 
total cost per student is $1,500 for tuition, 
general fee, room and board. President 
Thomas A. Spragens, announcing the 
step, pointed to rising operational costs. 
He said completion of new residences for 
all women students is expected by Janu- 
ary, 1962, along with new houses on the 
campus for all fraternities, a new dining 
commons and a $275,000 student center 
offering social facilities. Funds for the 








new buildings will be raised through a 
capital funds drive for $1,500,000 now 
underway. 
ie «= 
Frederick C. Grant, formerly of UNton 
Seminary, New York, delivered Trinity 
University’s third annual lecture series 
in mid-November, exploring the Hellen- 
istic background of the New Testament. 
x * x 
Annual giving to PRESBYTERIAN Col- 
lege (S.C.) so far this year has risen to 
$37,350, moving toward the $50,000 ob- 
jective for this calendar year. 
* ££ <6 
A peak enrollment of 360 students is 
reported at SCHREINER Institute in Texas, 
About one-sixth of these are day students, 
> = 
Korean students are being invited to 
study at the INTERNATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
University in Tokyo in a student-led 
movement to establish a “friendship 
bridge” between Japan and South Korea. 
Students are seeking to raise funds to 
underwrite transportation costs for the 
Korean students. Speakers on the JICU 
campus reported that since last April’s 
Japanese student revolt that led to the 
ouster of the Rhee government, the Ko- 
reans’ attitude toward Japan has grown 
more favorable. The Seoul government, 
however, has not formally revoked the 
Rhee regime’s prohibition on free travel 
between the two countries, though some 
exceptions have been allowed. 
* * a 
HANOVER College (Ind.) is conducting 
a complete self-study of its curriculum 
this year under an $18,000 grant from the 
Lilly Endowment, Inc. 
es = 8 
MAcCALESTER College (Minn.) has 
opened a $375,000 wing to its Weyer- 
haeuser Library, doubling the size of 
the building and providing for 500 stu- 
dents. 
‘#-s 
The Monmouvutu College (Ill.) choir 
plans twenty concerts in 1961 while trav- 
eling 6,000 miles through Southern Cali- 
fornia, Colorado and Arizona. 
* * x 
MrLiicaN College, at Milligan Col- 
lege, Tenn., of the Christian Church, has 
received the $25,000 Quality Improve- 
ment Award made to a non-accredited col- 
lege by the U. S. Steel Foundation, Inc. 
The annual award recognizes notable im- 
provement made by colleges striving for 
excellence and particularly for regional 
accreditation. Earlier awards have gone 
to Westmont (Calif.), ALDERSON- 
Broappus (W. Va.), and EASTERN MEN- 
NONITE (Va.). All three colleges have 
since received full accreditation. 
x * x 
A new wing for the music department 
has been added to the $2-million Arts 
and Science building at WESTMINSTER 
College (Pa.). 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 








e A 25-YEAR PLAN to revitalize higher 
education in New York State calls for 
$10 million-a-year subsidies for private 
colleges, including denominational insti- 
tutions, if this aid can be provided legal- 
ly... . @ THE VOTE by congregations of 
the Congregational-Christian Church ap- 
proving merger with the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church now stands at 93.4%. 

.@ Tue U. S. SupREME Court in a 
6-3 ruling denied a second hearing to 
Willard Uphaus, a Methodist layman and 
religion pacifist, who has spent eleven 
months in a New Hampshire prison for 
refusing to tell a state legislative commit- 
tee about guests at his World Fellowship 
Center in that state. ... e IN HonoLuLu 
more han 250 visiting United Presbyte- 
rians from 23 states attended ground- 
breaking ceremonies for the denomina- 
tion’s first church in Hawaii. ...e THE 
ConNEcTICUT Supreme Court of Errors 
upheld in a unanimous decision the con- 
stitutionality of the state’s 81-year-old 
law which bans the dissemination of birth 
control information. ... e THE THOMAsS- 
VILLE, N. C., (white) Ministerial Asso- 
ciation is seeking a merger with the local 
Negro Ministerial Alliance as a means of 
reducing racial tensions in the commu- 
nity, voting 18-10 for the step after sev- 
eral months of consideration. ... e MEM- 
BERSHIP in the Methodist Church in the 
U. S., Puerto Rico and Cuba stands at 
9,910,741, largest of any denomination 
in this country. . . . @ GEORGIA STATE 
OFFICIALS have been called on by the 
Baptist Convention of that state to “in- 
sure” that public schools will remain open 
despite a state law requiring them to close 
if racial integration is attempted. The 
resolution was adopted almost uanimous- 
ly... .@ THE ITALIAN Catholic Medical 
Association in Rome, in a sensational 
announcement, officially declared that 
“the creation of life, or of living beings, 
by artificial means is not in opposition 
to the doctrine or dogma of the Roman 
Catholic Church.”. . . e LEADING PrRot- 
ESTANT clergymen and a prominent Jew- 
ish rabbi were among the signers of a 
petition asking the United Nations to 
“take the lead” in developing programs 
of world population control. Signing the 
statement were distinguished citizens of 
19 countries, including 39 Nobel prize 
winners and more than a hundred noted 
scientists, health experts, writers, edu- 
cators and political leaders. 


SEMINARY PROFESSOR ACCEPTS 
WORLD MISSIONS LEADERSHIP 


The professor of Christian missions 
and church history of Austin Presbyte- 
rian Seminary in Texas is expected to 
assume his new duties as executive sec- 
retary of the Presbyterian, U. S., Board 
of World Missions by Jan. 1, 1962 after 
joining the Nashville, Tenn., staff next 
June. 

T. Watson Street, 44, has been a mem- 
ber of the seminary faculty since 1947. 

Dr. Street was born in Gadsden, Ala. 
He is a graduate of Davidson College, 
Louisville Seminary, and with a Master’s 
degree from Union Seminary, New York. 
He was pastor of the Fulton, Mo., church 
1943-47, where he was married in 1945 
to Sara R. Crews. They have three daugh- 
ters and one son. 

His doctorate, earned at Union Sem- 
inary, New York, in 1955 was on the 
basis of his thesis on “John Calvin on 
Adiaphora” [adiaphora: “matters on 
which concessions might be made in the 
interest of peace without prejudice to 
Protestant doctrine’’]. 

At Austin Seminary he has been par- 
ticularly active in relating the interest 
of students to the Mexico mission, con- 
ducting annual tours that have provided 
first-hand information and experiences. 
During a sabbatical year he spent part of 
his time in the Congo, with a series of 
articles reflecting his observations pub- 
lished in THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
in 1952. He delivered ten lectures at the 


STREET: Beginning next year. 





annual meeting of the Congo mission. 
He has also visited in South and Central 
America, including missionary work in 
Brazil. 

In 1954 he was nominated from the 
floor of the General Assembly to become 
a member of the Board of World Mis- 
sions, where he has continued to serve 
since that time. 

He is the author of The Story of 
Southern Presbyterians, a study prepared 
for the centennial observance of the de- 
nomination upon instructions from the 
Assembly’s committee (OUTLOOK, Nov. 
21). He is currently at work on two 
books for the John Knox Press: (1) The 
Story of the Modern Church, and (2) a 
revision of Presbyterians, Their History 
and Beliefs, by Walter L. Lingle. 


Blake Calls for Evidence 
Of Concern for the Poor 


WASHINGTON, D.C. (RNs) — Eugene 
Carson Blake challenged 250 ministers 
and lay workers attending a national 
study conference here on “The Church 
and Migratory Farm Labor” to answer 
the question, ‘“‘Do we have good news for 
the poor?” 

The stated clerk of the General Assem- 
bly of the United Presbyterian Church, 
said, “By this Biblical test, no established 
church and few of the so-called sects 
come out well enough to relax where they 
are and be satisfied with their accom- 
plishments.” 

The study conference was called by the 
Division of Home Missions of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches to observe the 
40th anniversary of the first organized 
interdenominational Protestant work 
among migrant farm laborers and to de- 
velop plans for the future. 

Looking back over 40 years of church- 
sponsored efforts to aid migrants, Dr. 
Blake said that, although the churches 
had few resources, the motivation and 
the consistent spiritual concern which has 
marked the work make the movement “an 
authentic work of Christianity.” 

Dr. Blake, however, cautioned those 
working among migrants not to “look 
down our educated and aristocratic noses” 
upon these people, but to realize that they 
are human beings of equal dignity and 
worth. 

“Identify yourself with the one whom 
you would serve and get your shoes 








dirty,’ Dr. Blake advised the church 
leaders. 

“Perhaps one day’s work picking ber- 
ries in the field would be the best train- 
ing for any Christian who wants to help 
the migrants,” he suggested. 

He also warned them not just to con- 
fine their concern to the problem of the 
migrant workers alone, but to study the 
economic conditions which give rise to 
the situation. 

There are three crucial areas in which 
the church must work in bringing help 
to the migrants, and it must keep all in 
balance. Dr. Blake suggested: (a) direct 
physical services to migrants; (b) legisla- 
tive concern; and (c) direct spiritual 
and moral services to the families con- 
cerned. 


BAPTISTS PLEDGE 
KENNEDY SUPPORT 


St. PETERSBURG, FLA. (RNS)—Florida 
Baptists, among the most outspoken re- 
ligious groups to voice opposition to a 
Roman Catholic President, pledged full 
support to President-elect John F. Ken- 
nedy at the annual meeting of their state 
convention here. 

In a resolution approved unanimously 
by the messengers (delegates), Sen. Ken- 
nedy was promised “our earnest prayers 
and our full cooperation in his efforts to 
carry out his duties as President and in 
his efforts to fulfill his campaign pledges 
regarding religious liberty and separation 
of church and state.” 


Also: North Carolina 

ASHEVILLE, N.C. (RNS)—North Caro- 
lina Southern Baptists pledged President- 
elect John F. Kennedy “our sincere re- 
membrance in prayer as we together seek 
to make our country an instrument for 
the promotion of peace and complete reli- 
gious liberty among nations.” 

At the same time, the North Carolina 
Baptist State Convention, in a resolution 
adopted at its annual meeting, reminded 
the Roman Catholic senator of his cam- 
paign promise to safeguard church-state 
separation in this country and promised 
him “our full cooperation in his efforts 
to keep our government true to this his- 
toric principle.” 

Addressing the messengers following 
action on the resolution, Evangelist Billy 
Graham told them, “You have done the 
right thing.” 

“Not one day will I miss praying for 
Mr. Kennedy as he undertakes the most 
awesome responsibility of any President 
in history,” he stated. “He is my Presi- 
dent and your President.” 

Dr. Graham, a Baptist who now lives 
in Montreat, N.C., said he intends to 
transfer his church membership from a 
Baptist congregation in Texas [First, 
Dallas], to which he now belongs, to a 
church in North Carolina, and “take my 


4 


, 


stand with North Carolina Baptists.” 


Similar action was taken by Southern 
Baptists in Georgia, Arkansas and Ken- 





tucky where the position of the President- 
elect on separation of church and state 
was commended and prayerful support 
of his administration was pledged. 





ANY QUESTIONS? 


Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel: Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Donald G. 
Miller, professor of New Testament, Union 
Seminary, Va.; James W. Clarke, pastor, 
Second church, Richmond, Va.; William M. 
Ramsay, staff, adult education, Presbyterian, 
U. S., Board of Christian Education. Mr. X, 
a layman, speaks for laymen. 


USE OF R.S.V. 


What is your opinion on the use of 
the Revised Version of the Bible in the 
teaching of young people and adults? 


Will Dr. Miller, a New Testament pro- 
fessor, please comment on that? 


Miter: I think the use of the Revised 
Standard Version to teach young people 
and adults is a very wise thing. It is the 
latest credible translation of the original 
languages of the Scriptures, and the trans- 
lation was made with more information 
available than was available at any other 
earlier time, and I suspect that the or- 
dinary person today will get more of the 
Word of God in the English language out 
of the Revised Standard Version than he 
will out of any other previous version; 
so I think it is a good thing to use it. 
That is not to say that other versions 
ought not to be used and certainly the 
beauty, the rare beauty, of the King James 
has never been equalled and probably 
never will be again. But I think it is 
very wise to use the Revised Standard 
Version. 

Mr. X: Don’t you think the Revised 
Standard Version is more understandable, 
they have deleted or substituted words 
that caused a lot of conflict in the minds 
of people? In 1 Corinthians 13, I believe 
charity was used in the place of love in 
the KJV. 

Mriier: Words change their mean- 
ings over the space of 300 years and nat- 
urally the current translation is more in 
the language that is used today, that peo- 
ple understand. 


AT THE JUDGMENT 


If the soul goes to heaven or hell, 
what rises from the grave at judgment ? 


CLARKE: The first inference of this 
question is that heaven and hell are phys- 
ical places. They are not—they are states 
of mind. The second inference of this 
question is that heaven and hell begin 
on the other side of the veil. They do not, 
they begin here and now. And the third 
inference from the second part of the 


question, which is, “What arises from the 
grave at judgment?” is that the resur- 
rection involves a physical body. It does 
not. The physical body is, of course, 
consumed by the chemistry of the earth, 
so there is nothing left to rise. 

This problem of judgment confuses 
many minds. In Matthew 25 Jesus pre- 
sents the great universal judgment of the 
living and the dead in figurative, and 
therefore in indeterminate language. Fig- 
urative speech presents a truth, but it 
should not be taken factually. The great 
truth Jesus is emphasizing is that there 
is a universal judgment. The people of 
Christ will be called in the judgment to 
an everlasting participation in the glories 
of the heavenly kingdom, and his enemies 
will have the sentence of eternal condem- 
nation pronounced on them. 

There are two things to remember when 
we think of judgment. The first is, the 
kingdom of God is spiritual in its nature, 
and the second is, the judgment, like 
heaven and hell, is begun now. In one 
aspect or stage, the judgment is a present 
act. Jesus said, “For judgment am I 
come into this world” (John 9:39). Judg- 
ment is not an arbitrary thing, it is by 
self registration. An actual separation is 
now in progress because of our acts and 
our thoughts. Some of us are called even 
now to everlasting life. Some, because 
they are repelled by Jesus Christ, abide 
in death. Jesus said, “He that believeth 
on the Son hath everlasting life. He that 
believeth not on the Son shall not see life, 
but the wrath of God abideth on him 
(John 3:36). 

The judgment is in progress now, but 
it will be perfected in the universal judg- 
ment of which Jesus is speaking and 
there self-revelation will be complete. 
Both the good and the bad will see them- 
selves as they are in Christ’s presence. 
Judgment is simply man pronouncing a 
verdict on himself. The two groups will 
be parted because they have acquired 
distinct natures like the sheep and the 
goats. 


ANGELS? 


A child asks, “Do we become angels 
’ 
when we d ie?” 


Ramsay: I thing the Bible indicates 
we become something even more wonder- 
ful than angels when we die. We are 
made perfect and become like Jesus. An- 
gels are special created beings who are 
God’s messengers. We are something else, 
but I believe when we die we become 
something even more wonderful than the 
angels are. 


THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 
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@ Spotlight on San Francisco 


Ten Years from Cleveland 


HE TENTH BIRTHDAY of the 
National Council of Churches is 
stocktaking time. 

A decade of the great adventure in the 
cooperative movement of the American 
churches is long enough for some serious 
assessment, church leaders say. 

Their backward look at the National 
Council takes in such highlights as the 
establishment of the 19-story Interchurch 
Center on Morningside Heights which 
houses the Council, agencies and boards 
of several constituent communions, the 
American offices of the World Council of 
Churches, and the headquarters of other 
leading religious organizations. Their 
life under one roof symbolizes not only 
physical nearness, but has marked an 
important step toward spiritual unity, in 
the view of outstanding Protestant and 
Orthodox leaders. 

Activities 

They list other significant accomplish- 
ments of the churches working together 
through the Council in the 10-year period 
since 12 religious agencies and 29 denom- 
inations (now 33) joined forces to form 
the National Council of Churches on a 
blizzardy night in November, 1950, in 
the city of Cleveland, Ohio. 

These include: 

1. Global relief extended to more than 
50 countries through Church World Serv- 
ice amounting to many millions of dol- 
lars plus nearly a billion and three quar- 
ters pounds of food, medicine and cloth- 
ing worth nearly $200 million shipped 
overseas to feed and clothe the destitute. 

2. Rehabilitation of refugees abroad 
plus the placement of some 113,000 of 
them in jobs and homes in the United 
States including 8,300 who fled the terror 
of the Hungarian revolt. 

3. Functional literacy brought to mil- 
lions in Africa, Asia and Latin America 
by teams of experts training others in the 
“each one, teach one” method. 

4. Council cooperation with 50 Amer- 
ican Protestant mission boards that main- 
tain hospitals, sanatoriums, nursing and 
medical schools all over the globe. 

5. A real break-through by the Mi- 
grant Ministry in winning national and 
state legislative support for the million 
agricultural crop pickers and their home- 
less families. The ministry provides the 
only nationwide educational, religious 
and recreational program for migrants 
and has recently framed a 10-year master 
plan for an assault by the churches on 
inhuman living and working conditions. 

These are cited among the most dra- 
matic successes. Others equally as im- 
portant achieved through the Council’s 


DECEMBER 5, 1960 


By GERALDINE SARTAIN 


far-flung activities included: the ministry 
established in 31 national parks from 
Alaska to the Virgin Islands carried out 
in its eight-year existence by some 800 
young “pastor workers” employed as bell- 
hops and waiters in the parks; World 
Day of Prayer services brought each year 
to millions of persons around the world 
through United Church Women; uniform 
Sunday School curricula used by many 
denominations; the publication of the 
Revised Standard Version of the Bible 
which has won wide praise from Biblical 
authorities and has sold more than eight 
million copies in the less than eight years 
since its issuance. 


The triennial General Assembly 
of the National Council of 
Churches is being held in San 
Francisco, marking the tenth 
anniversary of its founding. 


The growth of the Council itself has 
been notable, says one of its chief archi- 
tects, Samuel McCrea Cavert. In citing 
its growth from a constituency of 29 
denominations with some 32 million 
members to 33 denominations that have 
nearly 40 million members, Dr. Cavert 
stresses that bigness alone is not the 
object of the cooperative movement. At 
the same time as it grows, the cooperative 
work of the churches gains increased 
standing. 


World Relationship 


Further, Dr. Cavert, who was the 
Council’s first general secretary, points 
out that it serves a significant function 
in the total ecumenical movement. It is 
now recognized as the channel by which 
the World Council of Churches is related 
through its activities in the United States. 
The National Council of Churches is the 
most effective of the world’s 40 national 
Christian councils, Dr. Cavert notes. 

Both Dr. Cavert and Luther A. Weigle, 
Yale University’s dean emeritus of di- 
vinity who was chairman of the Council’s 
planning committee, consider that the 
organization has made possible the closest 
association of specialists in various fields 
and the pooling of their knowledge and 
skills, thus resulting in the molding of 
most efficient programs. 

Hermann N. Morse, former high ex- 
ecutive in the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
and secretary of the Council planning 
committee, emphasizes that an organiza- 
tion with a special program like the 
Council naturally faces the danger of 
drawing apart from the central life of the 
churches. In the case of the Council 


this has not happened, he says; rather, 
the essential unity of the churches has 
been greatly strengthened. 

Other church leaders express their be- 
lief that the Council has not yet yielded 
to any special interest group. They say 
it has insisted upon belonging to its con- 
stituent members and reflecting their 
wishes. They frankly concede that there 
are many problems still to be faced by 
the Council, but they agree that it is 
willing to seek counsel and take part 
in self-criticism. 

The Council has been a_ prophetic 
voice in matters of Christian concern 
when it expressed its unalterable oppo- 
sition to communism and its support of 
the United Nations; its opposition to 
racial discriminaion and its advocacy of 
international aid and trade and of the 
freedom to speak. It has spoken out for 
the separation of church and state and 
against diplomatic representation at the 
Vatican. It advocates control of arma- 
ments and of nuclear weapons testing 
and the development of nuclear energy 
for peaceful purposes. 


Some Firsts 


The Council sponsored the first con- 
vocation of Christian colleges, the first 
nationwide conferences on “The Church- 
es and Social Welfare,’ and the Confer- 
ence on the Church and Economic Life. 
From the latter came a statement on 
Christian principles and assumptions for 
economic life widely used in the churches. 
The year-long nationwide program of 
education and action for peace used the 
findings of the World Order Study Con- 
ference as a basic study document. 

Great advances have been made 
through the Council in setting standards 
for training in the field of pastoral coun- 
seling. The Council’s broadcasting min- 
istry has produced such well liked series 
as “Frontiers of Faith” and “Wake Up 
and Live.” Councils of churches and 
individual churches are aided by the 
guidance they receive on church building, 
stewardship and evangelism. Similarly, 
urban and town and country churches 
obtain help in long-range planning, based 
on up-to-date research, to meet their 
many problems caused by the current dis- 
locations of society. 

The Council is thus living up to its 
purpose, church leaders say, as expressed 
in the preamble to its constitution: “In 
the Providence of God, the time has come 
when it seems fitting more fully to mani- 
fest oneness in Jesus Christ as Divine 
Lord and Savior, by the creation of an 
inclusive cooperative agency of the Chris- 
tian churches. .. .” 








Koreans Deplore Acts of 
Rioting Yonsei Students 


SEOUL (RNS)—Violence and destruc- 
tion by 800 Yonsei University students 
who wrecked the campus homes of the 
school’s two top American administrators 
drew swift nationwide protest against 
their use of force. Earlier reports said 
an estimated 1,000 students were in- 
volved. (See column 3.) 

Newspapers throughout the country as- 
sailed the angry mob’s ransacking the 
residences of Prof. Horace Underwood, 
Yonesi’s acting president, and Charles 
Sauer, chairman of its board of gover- 
nors, as “unpardonable sheer out- 
lawry a horrible shocking incident 

(and) clear excesses which have no 
room for sympathy from the general pub- 
ne.” 

Government and church leaders, both 
Korean and American, emphasized that 
the attacks on the trouble-ridden campus 
of the interdenominational mission-sup- 
ported school were not anti-American. 

Meanwhile, the U.S. Embassy here 
has been asked by the State Department 
for an immediate detailed report of the 
incident. In Washington, State Depart- 
ment spokesman Lincoln White expressed 
serious concern regarding the destruction 
of American citizens’ property and pos- 
sible threat to their safety. 


Newspaper Comments 

The Korean press, although practically 
unanimous in warning that the outrages 
provided highly inflammable tinder for 
Communist propagandists, made refer- 
ences to the Yonsei administration’s 
“high handedness,” in dealing with the 
long-standing campus dispute. 

Seoul Shinmun, voicing “deep regret 
(over) the violent incident, whatever jus- 
tifiable reasons there may be,” declared: 
“Violence is not the way to pay our 
‘debt’ to the house of Dr. Horace Under- 
wood, whose members have devoted them- 
selves to education in Korea for several 
generations.”” Prof. Underwood, born in 
Korea of Presbyterian missionary par- 
ents, is the grandson of Horace G. Un- 
derwood, a pioneer American, missionary 
educator to this country. 

Seoul Iril, deploring the incident as 
a blow to Korea’s international prestige, 
observed: “The Underwoods have given 
sacrificial services to this nation over 
three generations. Their spiritual seeds 
sown in this country remain forever as 
the symbol of American friendship to- 
ward Korea.” 

Following an hour-long conference 
with Education Vice-Minister Taik 
Choong Yoon, Prof. Underwood an- 
nounced the closing of three Yonsei units 
for two days to provide a cooling-off 
period. Closed were the colleges of lib- 
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eral arts, science and engineering, and 
political science and law. 


Services Offered 

The Administrative Vice-Minister of 
Education Myong Won Suhr said the 
ministry had offered its services to Yon- 
sei officials but the offer was tacitly turned 
down. ‘Under the circumstances, he said, 
the ministry is unable to do anything to 
help solve the disputes, since “there is no 
legal provision for official interference 
in the private school administration.” 

Mr. Yoon, however, said that if Yon- 
sei authorities fail to settle the problem, 
the ministry will summon a trouble- 
shooting committee and will take ade- 
quate measures. 

Prof. Underwood, speaking fluent Ko- 
rean, expressed his “sincere apologies” 
for the violence and told reporters he had 
“asked police authorities for lenient re- 
lease of the arrested students.” 

Mr. Suhr warned that if press reports 
of professors’ backing of the house ran- 
sackings proved true, the offending fac- 
ulty members would be permanently ex- 
pelled from the teaching profession. 


Expulsion of Three 

Behind the student riots, which also 
included a demonstration before the 
American Embassy demanding “‘deporta- 
tion” of the two Yonsei administrators, 
was the expulsion from the school of three 
students for their alleged attempts to urge 
fellow-students to boycott the lectures of 
seven professors. The professors had been 
reinstated after resigning in opposition 
to a large faculty encampment protesting 
dismissal last summer of three other pro- 
fessors on “moral” grounds. 

About 60 students were arrested by 
police. Home Minister Hyun Sukho said 
the riotous demonstration was prepared 
beforehand. He pointed out that the tele- 
phone wires of the American residences 
allegedly were cut by the students prior 
to their attack. 

A spokesman for the students, who 
refused to be identified, said the group 
has “no regret” over their display of vio- 
lence “because we were obliged to com- 
mit such actions or otherwise the school 
authorities would never accept our de- 
mands.” 

The flare-up came after a two-month 
lull in the dispute. Earlier, half of the 
4,000 Yonsei students boycotted classes, 
a third of the 400-member faculty were 
either on sit-down strike or had resigned, 
and four Yonsei university schools were 
closed. 

* * 
THE MOST neglected piece of real es- 
tate in the world is the ground whereon 
you stand.—Harry EMERSON FospIck. 





More Turmoil Reported 
At Korea’s Yonsei 


SEOUL, KorEA (RNS)—In a new flare- 
up of student rebellion at Yonsei Univer- 
sity here, South Korean national police 
fired warning shots and used tear gas 
to disperse 1,000 young demonstrators 
demanding the release of 56 youths ar- 
rested after the angry mob attacked the 
homes of two top American administra- 
tors. 

While no one was shot, 20 students 
were injured by police clubs and 100 new 
arrests were made as the demonstrators 
marched on two police stations where 
the others were held. 

Targets of the riot were Prof. Horace 
G. Underwood (United Presbyterian), 
acting president of the interdenomina- 
tional mission-supported school; and 
Charles A. Sauer (Methodist), chair- 
man of Yonsei’s board of governors. In- 
teriors and furnishings of both houses 
were wrecked. Neither educator was 
home at the time. 

The new outburst, observers reported, 
came as a shock to the Yonsei adminis- 
tration and to the Protestant mission 
community in Seoul. University officials 
immediately requested special prayers for 
an end to the turmoil that has stirred 
the campus for several months. 

Earlier, 2,000 of the school’s +,000 
students had boycotted classes for three 
weeks and stormed the residence of 
George L. Paik, former president of Yon- 
sei and now chairman of Korea’s House 
of Councilors (Senate). Dr. Paik is still 
a member of the university’s board. 
(OvuTLOoK, Oct. 17, 24, Nov. 7.) 

Student demands for the resignation 
of all three Yonsei officials and the rein- 
statement of three former professors 
whose dismissal last summer the youths 
protested were firmly rejected by the 
Yonsei board. Administration sources 
said the three faculty members were 
dropped for ‘‘moral” reasons. 


SYNCRETISM SEEN AS 
“DANGEROUS AS SECULARISM” 


ARNOLDSHAIN—W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, 
general secretary of the World Council 
of Churches, said here that “syncretism 
is just as characteristic of our time as 
secularism and equally dangerous.” 

He called it “the secret religion of in- 
tellectuals” in Europe and said that 
leaders in Asia also tend to favor this 
view. 

Against this background, he stressed, 
the churches of the world are called upon 
to give clear testimony to “Jesus Christ— 
the Light of the World,” the theme of 
the World Council’s Third Assembly late 
next year in New Dehli, India. 

Dr. Visser ’t Hooft addressed a con- 
ference of seventy ecumenical leaders of 
the German churches at a meeting at 
Arnoldshain. (EPS, Geneva.) 
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Dutch Theologians Warn 
Government on Policy 


JOHANNESBURG, So. AFRICA (RNS)— 
Eleven prominent theologians of the 
Dutch Reformed Church in South Africa 
published a book here warning that the 
government’s apartheid (racial segrega- 
tion) policies threaten disaster to the 
country. 

Observers here described the book as 
a major significance in view of the fact 
that the Dutch Reformed Church has tra- 
ditionally been regarded as supporting 
apartheid. Published in Afrikaans the 
hook, entitled Delayed Action, appeared 
as rumors were spreading that Premier 
Hendrik Verwoerd is planning measures 
to consolidate his inflexible apartheid 
stand. 

One of the eleven authors, each of 
whom contributed a chapter to the book, 
was Prof. B. B. Keet, former professor 
of theology at the Dutch Reformed sem- 
inary at Stellenbosch University, who 
said, “The time has come for our Afri- 
kaans-speaking churches to notify the 
state that they no longer see their way 
to supporting the apartheid policy.” 

“Advocates of apartheid,’ he wrote, 
“have constantly claimed that only their 
policy is able to save white civilization 
in South Africa. The opposite is true. 
Its fruits internally as well as externally 
have shown clearly that there is no hope 
for South Africa if black nationalism has 
to be fought by force.” 

The authors explained that the book’s 
title was chosen because it has appeared 
“late in the day.” They said a new ap- 
proach to South Africa’s color problems is 
urgently needed among the Afrikaans 
population, which provides electoral sup- 
port for the government. 


Bishop Dibelius 
Advises Americans 


New York (RNsS)—Bishop Otto Di- 
belius of Berlin, head of the Evangelical 
Church in Germany (EKID), in a fare- 
well talk before returning to his home- 
land, called on American Christians to 
fight Communism by “taking advantage 
of their freedom” and “making great 
strides in evangelism.” 

In the U.S. and Canada for a month’s 
travels, the 80-year-old church leader, an 
outspoken foe of Communism, was hon- 
ored at a luncheon by the World Council 
of Churches and National Lutheran 
Council just prior to leaving for Ger- 
many. 

He told the guests that he was going 
home “convinced that America has a 
strong awareness of, and receptivity to, 
the grave concerns confronting this nation 
and the world.” 

“American churches,” he said, “are not 
hampered by political pressure which 
would prevent the man on the street from 
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affiliating himself with the body of be- 
lievers.” He urged churches to exploit 
this situation by bolstering Christianity’s 
strength in the international battle with 
the Reds. 

“The struggle must be seen as one that 
is not only political but also cultural and 
spiritual,’ Dr. Dibelius continued. “The 
allegiance of the hearts and minds of 
men is at stake. 

“For the first time, a major power has 
admitted using every means available to 
brainwash large numbers of people. You 
have to live under such atheistic pressure 
to understand what it is.” 

He asserted that Europe’s destiny will 
not be decided on that continent alone 
and that the U.S. will play a vital role 
in determining history. From his obser- 
vations while in this country, he noted, 
its future decisions “will not be without 
the influence of Christian groups.” 


BUTTRICK SEES NEED FOR 
PROTESTANT-R. C. TIES 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. (RNS)—George A. 
Buttrick of Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, told a community-wide Ref- 
ormation Day service here that he sees 
forces at work which are bringing Catho- 
lics and Protestants closer together. 

Speaking at the Covenant Presbyterian 
Church, he said Communism is one force 
that may bring the two faiths closer to- 
gether. 

“In general, Communism,” he said, 
“has made severe encroachments in some 
Catholic lands and has not made much 
headway in Protestant countries. In this 
issue, they are stronger allies.” 

He said, “‘rapproachment may not come 
in my time or your time,” but that it 
must be sought because both faiths wor- 
ship the same God. 



















New volumes: 


yyy 4 new volumes 
LAYMAN’S BIBLE COMMENTARY 


New doors to understanding the Bible open 
for you with the LAYMAN’S BIBLE COM- 
MENTARY. Now 9 volumes in the 25-volume 
series are ready for your use. 


All are written by outstanding interpreters 
of the Bible who know how to express eternal 
truths in today’s language. The LBC has no 
Greek, Hebrew, or technical terms—it is all 
helpful explanation of the text. Every volume 
is excellent for personal or group study. 
9—Psalms; 12—Jeremiah, 
Lamentations; 20—Acts of the Apostles; 25— 
1, 2, 3 John, Jude, Revelation. 

$2.00 each; 4 or more, $1.75; 
Boxed set of 4, $7.00; Boxed set, first 5, $8.75 





ask your bookseller 


{ caus KNOX PRESS 
= 
= - 


more than 90,000... 
Acclaimed as a major contribution to 
Bible study, the first five volumes of the 
LBC were reprinted within eight months 
after publication. More than 90,000 copies 
have been sold. They have proved their 


alike. 


worth as a clear, stimulating treatment of 
the Bible’s message for layman and minister 


First 5 volumes: J—Introduction to the 


Bible; 2—Genesis; 14—Hosea through 
Jonah; /8—Luke; 22—Galatians through 


Colossians. 
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EDITORIAL 


World Missions Executive 

The Presbyterian, U. S., Board of 
World Missions is to be heartily con- 
gratulated and commended upon the elec- 
tion of T. Watson Street as the executive 
secretary to succeed C. Darby Fulton 
upon his retirement after 28 years in 
that position. 

Dr. Street is a scholar in the field of 
church history, which will be a decided 
asset to him in his new task; he is also 
an informed student of world missions 
both from the point-of-view of his years 
of teaching in addition to his experiences 
in the present board. Added to this is 
the incalculable benefit of his own per- 
sonal travels into missions areas and his 
analyses of existing problems. Some of 
this was reflected in his 1952 series of 
articles in these columns. Dr. Street has 
been chosen by his close associates who 
have known him and seen him in many 
testing relationships. They know his 
present qualifications and the great po- 
tential of his service. The fact that he 
has been chosen from within the board 
itself pays high tribute to his qualifica- 
tions. 

There are people who will insist that 
this position is the most crucial and stra- 
tegic in the entire denomination. Its re- 
sponsibilities and opportunities are vast. 
It is concerned with the whole world and, 
particularly in this period, with complex 
and changing situations on a vast scale. 
The executive in such a position must 
have encouragement and support. 

Dr. Street will also need something of 
a free hand as he goes to his new work. 
It will not be easy for a younger man 
in the major executive position to feel 
and exercise the freedom which should be 
his in such an assignment when he may 
be the least experienced person in the 
organization. However, he must have this 
freedom and those who will be his closest 
associates will be as much concerned as 
anyone else that he have it. 

Important studies have been made and 





others are in progress which help to relate 
the efforts of this agency not only to the 
needs of the world, but also to the de- 
nomination which it represents. It has 
become increasingly apparent that some 
expanded form of area responsibility 
must be developed in the Nashville or- 
ganization as it has been in the other 
major mission boards. Only a step has 
been made in this direction, with one field 
secretary, but others will surely be added. 
In addition to missionaries to be recruited 
and trained, there are enterprises to be 
established and supported, the interest 
and financial support of the home church 
to be kept at a high level, a many- 
pronged effort to be guided, all in the 
midst of the present world political dis- 
order. There are great issues of policy and 
relationships that are at stake, the resolu- 
tion of which will determine missionary 
courses for many years to come. One 
of the centennial study books discussed 
here Nov. 21 (Tomorrow’s Church/To- 
morrow’s World) poses one of the issues 
in these words: 

“We cannot return to the methods and 
mood of the 19th century, making our 
decisions as though the young churches 
of Asia, Africa, and Latin America were 
not true churches and could be ignored. 
Rather, as Bishop Newbigin insists, we 
must move forward, seeking to find a pat- 
tern for the church’s mission in the new 
day. More and more we shall recognize 
that we are indeed ‘partners in obedience’ 
and that there is a common task—the 
evangelization of the world—to which we 
are called as individuals and as denom- 
inations, as younger and older churches, 
all members of the one church, which is 
the Body of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Dr. Street is to be congratulated upon 
being called to such a significant work. 
He will want and need the prayers and 
cordial support of every churchman. 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. Martin 


MONDAY e | like W. H. Auden’s de- 
scription of the goal of psychoanalysis— 
to free the patient from the slavery of 
impersonal behavior and to make him 
capable of personal deeds. A deed is an 
act by which a man discloses himself to 
others, but behavior is simply that which 
happens to emerge. To put this another 
way, a deed is a response, behavior is 
reaction. 

TUESDAY @ The Catholic historian, 
Christopher Dawson has told his audience 
at Harvard that “Christian culture in- 
volves a ceaseless effort to widen the 
frontiers of the Kingdom of God—not 
only horizontally by increasing the num- 
ber of Christians but vertically by pen- 
etrating deeper into human life.” Fifty 
years ago the Protestant theologian P. T. 
Forsyth was saying to a similar audience 


at Yale, “We are more anxious to cover 
ground than to secure it; more anxious 
to evangelize the world than to convert 
it.” Evidently these things need saying 
again and again to every new generation, 

WEDNESDAY e¢ I am on my first visit 
to Oklahoma, conducting a retreat for 
social workers at a lakeside conference 
center. We began by spending an hour 
meditating on 1 Cor. 13, and how those 
words searched us. We were reminded 
that in social work and pastoral work 
alike it is a great temptation to adopt 
substitutes for love—to make efficiency, 
technique and public relations do duty 
for agape. It is easier to win friends and 
manipulate people than to love them. 

THURSDAY e Strolling along the lake- 
side I made my first acquaintance with a 
“fishing barge.” This is a shed equipped 
with air conditioning, heater, easy chairs, 
refreshment bar, and, in the middle, a 
pool specially baited to lure the fish in 
from the surrounding lake. So this is 
fishing in Oklahoma! I hope the good 
Christians of that state do not use this 
phenomenon to interpret the Master’s 
words, “I will make you fishers of men”! 

FRIDAY @ Social workers must find the 
language of the Bible naive—or refresh- 
ing—after the pretentious jargon of their 
profession. I become rather tired of the 
overworked “areas,” “fields” and “trends” 
we were asked to contemplate, and it was 
a relief to see a few men after observing 
so many “profiles” and “images.” 


SATURDAY ¢@ A speaker at a recent 
convocation said that some theologians 
today seem to be advocating a God with- 
out love bringing sinners without hope 
into a kingdom without salvation through 
the ministrations of a Christ without a 
resurrection. 


SUNDAY @ Dag Hammarskjold said 
way back in 1946, “For years I had 
thrown aside the beliefs in which I was 
brought up—but which in fact had given 
my life direction even when my intellect 
challenged their truth.” It is good to 
remember a statement like that when we 
preachers and parents are dealing with 
young people facing intellectual difficul- 


ties. 





UMAN HISTORY can be told in 

terms of the successive victories of 
quiet forces over their noisy enemies. Re- 
peatedly in science as well as morals, in 
politics as well as religion, some new 
idea has come so silently that it caught 
at first but the inner ear of one who lis- 
tened and then was heard by but a few, 
like the twelve disciples about our Lord 
in Galilee, and all around these still 
small voices raged the antagonistic world. 
But again and again the ultimate victory 
has gone not to the shouts upon the street 
corner, but to the voice heard in the inner 
chamber, as Jesus said—Harry EMEr- 
SON FospIck. 
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Books That Have Influenced Me (8) 


TWO GIANTS 


By KENNETH 


“He who states his case first seems 
right, until the other comes and examines 
him.”’—Proverbs 18:17. 


HESE LITERARY REMINIS- 
CENCES could go on and on for a 
long time. But let the reader take heart; 
there will be only one more after this one. 
Today we celebrate, inadequately, two 
giants. One is famous all over the world. 
Like him or not, you have to admit that 
he challenged, and for many thinkers 
changed, the course of human thought. 
The other is well known but in a smaller 
circle. One was a small-town university 
professor at the end of the 18th century, 
the other a Presbyterian minister and the- 
ologian at the beginning of the twentieth. 
The first of these, Immanuel Kant, a 
professor of physics and astronomy, who 
came into philosophy by the scientific 
door, a man eccentrically regular in his 
habits, was much more than a quaint 
eccentric. He had one of the great minds 
of the world—he and Aristotle and Leo- 
nardo da Vinci and Thomas Jefferson 
and not a great many more. 

A distinguished Southern Presbyterian, 
high in ecclesiastical echelons, said to me 
vears ago that it was Immanuel Kant who 
made it possible for him to be a Christian 
without losing his intellectual honesty. 
That whetted my appetite, and when the 
chance came to elect a seminar in Kant, 
I took it. We were fortunate to have as 
our leader a scholar who himself had no 
small mind, and a stout admiration for 
Kant.* 





AVING READ all of Kant’s major 

works except the “Critique of Judg- 
ment” (being suspicious of inaesthetic 
philosophers’ attempts to explore aesthe- 
tics), it would take me a long while to 
sketch out what I owe that man. Let me 
name just one thing: his invented term, 
“regulative ideas.” Not so dry as it 
sounds. He contrasts it with “constitu- 
tive” ideas. To illustrate: If I am talking 
about geometry I may mention triangles, 
and some little child learning to talk 
wants to know what a triangle is. And 





*Kant is one philosopher whose works 
you should not attempt to read without as- 
sistance, preferably a commentary and a 
professor too. His Critique of Pure Reason 
is his most famous book; but his Critique 
of Practical Reason may be quite as impor- 
tant. 
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if she is old enough to know the meaning 
of some simple words like “straight” and 
“line,” I can tell her what a triangle is, 
so that she will always and everywhere 
know a triangle whenever she sees one. 
I have used constitutive language. But if 
she wants to know what “God” means, 
or other lesser but very important words 
like “free,” I cannot—and nobody can, 
give her an exact definition. This does 
not mean we are doomed to be silent about 
God, or about freedom; but our language 
about them is “regulative.” It points to 
them. But it is not precision-language 
like that used in pharmacy or electronics 
or Hebrew grammar. The great thing 
Kant, that many-sided man, did for me 
(among many others) was two-fold, at 
this point. 

First he showed me that it is not our 
weakness, it is in the nature of the situa- 
tion, that the higher we send our thoughts 
in the scale of being, the more necessary 
“regulative” ideas become. God, infinity, 
eternity—they cannot be wrapped up in 
neat word-packages as triangles and pies 
can be. Second, he showed me that my 
inability to make sharp definitions (let 
us say) of God, definitions completely 
adequate, does not prove that what I am 
trying to speak about does not exist! We 
cannot make things by clever definition, 
we cannot destroy them by clumsy ones. 
Third, Kant made me a humbler Chris- 
tian. Before I read Kant, I was guilty at 
time of intellectual snobbishness. I tended 
to look down on literal-minded people, 
child-minded I might have said, who 
think of God as a king in a glittering 
crown and an enormous white beard, and 
who can’t think of eternal life except with 
a body cell for cell like the one they have 
now, complete with sharper appetite and 
better digestion. There are truer ways to 
think about God and the life eternal, I 
knew—and still know. But what are my 
“better” words? They are still regulative, 
not constitutive. I have (so to speak) to 
throw my words toward God rather than 
wrap them around him. And what is even 
more important, this “materialistic” 
grownup child who thinks that the streets 
of heaven are paved with regular 24-carat 
gold, may be much more faithful to his 








CORRECTION—Dr. Foreman’s Nov. 14 
feature: 2nd column, line 5 from the 
bottom, illusionist. Please make this cor- 
rection. 
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long-bearded God than I am to the Infin- 
ite and Eternal Ground of All Being. God 
hath not rewarded us after our iniquities, 
and he will not reward us according to 
our linguistic precision. 


UT THE HOUR is late. Let me 

mention the Presbyterian, John 
Oman. He was not a prolific writer. I 
think I have read only two of his, The 
Natural and the Supernatural, no world- 
shaker but rewarding to the patient; and 
Grace and Personality, the book that af- 
fected me permanently. This latter was 
one of those simple books that takes an 
idea that should have been obvious, and 
not only shows how obvious it is, but how 
necessary and how glorious. The simple 
idea is just this: Since God is a Person, 
and we human beings are persons, his 
dealings with man are always personal. 
That is one of the most elementary truths 
that ever a book presented. It was amaz- 
ing to me how long I had lived without 
ever realizing this; and in time even more 
amazing how many complicated card- 
castles constructed by humorless theolo- 
gians in air-tight rooms, are blown off 
the table by the fresh air of that simple 
thought: the personal God deals with his 
personal human creatures in personal 
ways. 

We have the right, as thinking men, to 
ask questions. We have the right and the 
duty, as Christian thinkers, to pursue 
those questions as far as we can follow. 
But on the long trail, often without signs, 
one can always ask a question: Am I 
thinking about God as a Problem, or as 
a Person? Of what help is the God of 
the Correct Definition if I cannot say, “O 
Living God, be merciful to me!” 





TO CLARIFY... 


What religiously-oriented words would 
you like to have clarified in these columns 
—beyond the dictionary’s help? As a 
possible future series for Dr. Foreman’s 
gifted pen, what words would you add to 
a list like this: 


Existentialism 

Eschatology 

Secularism 

Form-Criticism (Formgeschichte) 
Dialectical: Materialism or Theology 
Demythologize 


What do you suggest? 

If you want to check on some of these 
words now, The Oxford Dictionary of 
the Christian Church, F. L. Cross, edi- 
tor ($17.50) will help.—Ebrrors. 
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EVANS MAKES APPEAL 
FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 


WasHIncToNn, D.C. (RNs)—Unity will 
come to the Christian Church when 
Christians recognize “that Christ is at 
the center and doctrine on the periphery.” 
Louis H. Evans, minister-at-large of the 
United Presbyterian Church, USA, told a 
service at Washington Cathedral (Epis- 
copal) sponsored by more than 300 Prot- 
estant churches in commemoration of the 
40th anniversary of the founding of the 
Council of Churches of the National 
Capital Area. 

Christian denominations are united in 
their message, although they use different 
methods, Dr. Evans said. 

“Do not expect all fishers of men to 
use the same fly,” he observed. 





Dr. Evans said that Christian mis- 
sionaries sent out by American churches 
are gravely mistaken if they try to make 
native churches a carbon copy of the 
church at home. 

Missionaries should not attempt to di- 
rect their native congregations after they 
have been organized and have trained 
their own leaders, but should let the con- 
verts adopt their own form of Christian- 
ity, with modes of worship best suited to 
their needs. Even if they sometimes stum- 
ble, native leaders must learn for them- 
selves, Dr. Evans declared. 


Ministers from ten different Protes- 
tant communions joined in officiating at 
the service, largest interdenominational 
rite of its kind ever conducted in the 
nation’s capital. 





A faith 
to live by. 


What we as adults need and what 
we wont for our children is a faith 
that means something in our daily 
lives. What we study at church 


can strengthen our relationship 
with God and give new direction 


to life. 


This vital concern for making faith come alive in the 


basic experiences of the life of the child and of the 


adult underlies our Presbyterian Literature. 





BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 
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and distress.” 





least... my brethren.” 
Further information on request. 





“Send .. . Something to EAT for Christmas!” 


my A grateful missionary and relief worker writes: “Your letter 
and the many packages which followed it, especially the 
CARE food parcels, gave us no end of joy and encouragement, 
since we were able to help so many in their terrible hunger 


Another Hebrew Christian missionary writes on behalf of 
her converts in Jugoslavia: “You may think that the eco- 
nomic situation has improved here, but not for the people 
who have survived the gas chambers. They are still in dire 
need, for they are unemployed, and broken in body.” Then 
she makes this pathetic plea: “Please, dear brother, do send 
food parcels to these Hebrew Christians so they may have 
something to eat for Christmas!” 


We plead with you, dear Christian friend, to help us to send 
these Hebrew Christians not costly presents, but “something 
to eat for Christmas.” 
us to relieve distress and give joy to Hebrew Christians in 
Germany, Hungary, Jugoslavia, Israel, and other places where our ministry ex- 
tends. Please remember especially the little children and the aged Hebrew Chris- 
tians whom we support in Homes. Remember the words of our Lord: “Unto the 


INTERNATIONAL HEBREW CHRISTIAN ALLIANCE, INC. 
Rev. Jacos PEttTz, Ph.B., B.D., Secretary 
5630-0 North Campbell Ave., Chicago 45, Illinois 


At this blessed Christmas season help 
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Church Extension Board 
Reviews Major Activities 


James L. Doom, who has been associate 
secretary of church architecture of the 
Presbyterian, U. S., Board of Church 
Extension, has been named to succeed O. 
V. Caudill, who is retiring at the end of 
this year. At its recent meeting the board 
honored Mr. Caudill, paying tribute to 
his years of service. 

Lawrence A. Davis reported on the 
churchwide Cavalcades conducted in Oc- 
tober, calling them “the most spectacular 
thing the Presbyterian Church has ever 
done,” and declaring that they had “a 
real impact on the church.” He said 
that nearly three tons of printed matter, 
more than a million pieces, were shipped 
out of Atlanta in connection with the 
program. 

Among plans for the Church Extension 
Conference at Montreat, N. C., next year 
the board approved a youth section to be 
directed by G. P. Whiteley, Bluefield, W. 
Va., pastor and Church Extension Board 
member. The Division of Homes and 
Christian Welfare is also planning to 
provide for leaders in the area of his 
work. 

Lawrence W. Bottoms, secretary of 
Negro Work, said that while the number 
of Negro churches is increasing, the sup- 
ply of ministers is not keeping pace. He 
also pointed out ‘“‘one great need of those 
now in the Negro pulpits is of greater 
help and cooperation from their fellow- 
ministers in the same area.” 

For many years the church conducted 
the Stuart Robinson and Highland 
Schools in Kentucky until state-supported 
schools in the localities made them un- 
necessary. A recent survey of the prop- 
erty indicated that it would take a min- 
imum of $565,000 to put the buildings in 
first class condition and, at least, $200,- 
000 to make them usable at all. It was 
reported that there is a great need for 
educational and recreational facilities in 
the area, but that there is not enough 
evidence of sufficient outside support to 
provide the necessary funds. The board 
adopted resolutions calling for negotia- 
tions with state and county government 
agencies looking toward some use of the 
property. 


ARKANSAS SYNOD DRIVE 
REACHES $750,000 MARK 


LirtLE Rock, Ark. (RNS)—lIn its first 
financial campaign, the 132-vear-old 
Presbyterian, U. S., Synod of Arkansas 
raised $750,000 in pledges this year 
against a goal of $975,000. 

Launched to revitalize the synod and 
all its member churches and institutions, 
the capital fund drive will benefit espe- 
cially educational and welfare institu- 
tions, church extension programs, and 
student and youth work. Pledges will be 
paid over three years. 
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Gifts 


that enrich the 
understanding of Christmas 


The Revised Standard Version Bible brings you closer to the original meaning of the 
Scriptures than any other English translation. Written in the language we understand 
and speak today, the RSV Bible follows the oldest known Biblical documents, many 
only recently discovered. More than 100 editions of the RSV Bible are now available. 


REFERENCE BDITION 
CONCORDANCE 


REVISE 
STANDA 
VERSION 


The RSV Concordance Refer- 
ence Bible is the ideal Bible for 
study and family use. Printed in 
easy-to-read type, it includes a 
concise concordance with a list of 
proper namesand more than75,000 
center-column references. Bound 
in buckram with two-color jacket: 
$9.00. De luxe gift editions in black 
and red leather: $12.50 to $22.50. 
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(@SONCORDETTE 


The RSV “Concordette” Bible 
is a new and compact RSV Bible 
containing all Concordance refer- 
ence features. Only 5” by 7”, the 
‘**Concordette”’ is easy to carry and 
handle, and has been designed 
especially for use in Church and 
Sunday School. Six beautiful edi- 
tions, all with India paper, range 
in price from $5.95 to $14.95, 





READINGS 


for Boys and Girls 


Illustrated by Lynd Ward 





Bible Readings for Boys and 
Girls is a richly illustrated book of 
selections from the RSV Bible com- 
piled by the Committee on Chil- 
dren’s Work of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. It is the perfect 
bridge between brief Bible story- 
books for young children and the 
entire Bible for older young people 
and adults. $3.00, 


Ask to see these books at your denominational publishing house or bookstore. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


Exclusive publishers of the Revised Standard Version Bible 
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MAJOR MEDICAL 
FOR RETIRED 
PERSONNEL 


is for the most part 
financed by 


MINISTERIAL 


RELIEF 





MAKE IT THE 
LARGEST EVER 


$100,000 in additional gifts 


is needed to provide this 


help for the aged 


BOARD OF ANNUITIES & RELIEF 


PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
341-C-PONCE DE LEON AVENUE, N.E., ATLANTA 8, GEORGIA 


Chas. J. Currie, Executive Secretary 








SCOTT IN MEXICO FOR 
INDUSTRIAL EVANGELISM 


Mexico City (RNS)—To help prepare 
ministers for special roles in rapidly-in- 
dustrializing Mexico, a short course in 
industrial evangelism was conducted here 
for the first time at the Presbyterian The- 
ological Seminary. 

The five-day course was given by Mar- 
shal L. Scott, dean of the United Presby- 
terian Institute of Industrial Relations, 
Chicago. He has headed the Chicago 
center since its founding in 1944. 

Dr. Scott sees the rise of industrializa- 
tion and its “consequences” in previously 
underdeveloped countries as “the most 
significant trend in the 1960’s.” 

In the past 10 years, Mexico’s popu- 
lation has increased by 10,000,000 to the 
present 35,000,000. Its barter and han- 
dicraft system is fast giving way to a 
monetized, mechanized way of life. As 
a result, millions of migrants have left 
farms for factory jobs and live in tem- 
porary communities hastily thrown up 
on the edges of many cities. 

The short but intensive industrial 
course, officials pointed out, is but one 
step in the Mexican Presbyterians’ pro- 
gram to help pastors, students and mis- 
sionaries make the Christian faith rele- 
vant to their daily life of the country’s 
new workers. 

In 1957 Dr. Scott held similar courses 
in Japan and the Philippines under his 
denomination’s overseas occupational 
evangelism program. 














a: Portable 


Hat and Coat Racks 


These multi-purpose wardrobe racks go 
wherever needed or store away like folding 
chairs when not in use. They come in 3 ft. 
or 4 ft. lengths, have two hat shelves and 
1 or 2 full length hanger bars for coat 
hangers or coat hooks. (Two sided hooks 
snap over and straddle the bar, see detail). 
Standard units come on glides or casters; 
stand rigidly under a full load. CHECKER- 
ETTES are also available in two sided units 
(double capacity); add-on units for making 
long continuous racks, and matching wall 
mount units. 


Write for Catalog CT-525. 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


1127 West 37th Street.e Chicago 9, Illinois 
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THE GREATEST SERVANT 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for December 18, 1960 


Isaiah 61:1-3, 10-11; Matthew 11:27-30 


|. Good Tidings 

The keynote of Jesus’ ministry, as set 
forth in the Gospel according to Luke, 
was sounded in Christ’s opening address 
in Nazareth (4:16-21). He read on this 
occasion from the book of Isaiah, “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he 
has anointed me to preach good news to 
the poor... .” “Today,” he declared, 
“this Scripture has been fulfilled in your 
hearing.” 

What were these words, which, as Jesus 
indicated, describe his own mission? And 
in what sense did they begin to be ful- 
filled in him? 

The words were apparently written by 
a disciple of the prophet Isaiah in the 
period of the exile or some time after the 
Jews had returned to their homeland. 

Who then is the speaker? Is it the 
prophet himself, or is it the prophet 
speaking in the name of the suffering 
Servant, described in the preceding chap- 
ters, and particularly in the well-known 
53rd chapter? Modern scholars are in- 
clined to think that it is the former—the 
prophet himself. “But,” as suggested in 
the Abingdon Bible Commentary, “the 
description of him is much colored by the 
imagery of the suffering Servant, and the 
prophet here becomes a sort of type of 
him in outline. He is here an ideal proph- 
et, and thus becomes a type of the Christ 
as the suffering Servant.” In any case 
the passage has value for us because 
Jesus Christ did claim this passage as a 
prediction—and description of his own 
mission, just as he identified himself with 
the suffering Servant described in Isaiah 
53. He who bore our sins in his body 
upon the tree (as foretold in Isaiah 53) 
is also the one who brought good news 
to the poor (as foreshadowed in Isaiah 
61). 

Who was it that the original speaker 
had in mind? Who were the “afflicted,” 
“the brokenhearted,” “the captives,” to 
whom he sought to bring glad tidings? If 
the speaker wrote during the Exile then 
he was thinking of those who had been 
torn from their homes and were lamenting 
their misfortune in a foreign land—some 
actually imprisoned. If he wrote after 
the exile then he may be speaking of 
“those caught in a confining and oppres- 
sive social situation. The confused and 
chaotic years which followed the return 
from exile brought misgovernment, pov- 
erty, and moral disintegration to those 
who had come back buoyed with lofty 
hopes. The people, both physically and 
spiritually wretched, needed good tidings 
as sorely as had the exiles in Babylon.” 

Who then did Jesus have in mind 
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when he quoted the words as applicable 
to his own mission? According to Wil- 
liam Manson, the words are to be taken 
in their inward spiritual sense, indicating 
“not primarily the downtrodden victims of 
material force, such as Rome’s, but the 
victims of inward repressions, neuroses, 
and other spiritual ills due to misdirec- 
tion and failure of life’s energies, and 
purposes.” But Isaiah was certainly 
thinking of those who suffered from ma- 
terial as well as from spiritual ills. And 
the probability is that Jesus did likewise. 
He did release the captives of sin. He 
did recover the sight of those who were 
spiritually blind, he did set at liberty 
those who were oppressed by their own 
failures or by their own neuroses, and he 
has continued to do so down to the pres- 
ent day. But he also opened the eyes of 
the physically blind when he was in the 
flesh, and in his preaching he struck at 
the selfishness which causes much of 
man’s poverty and physical distress. 
Through his followers in every age he 
has continued to free the enslaved and 
the oppressed. Professor Robert Millikan 
says that in his judgment “ninety-five per 
cent of all altruistic and humanitarian 
work in the world has come directly or 
indirectly from the influences of organ- 
ized religion.” 

Some find in Isaiah’s beautiful proph- 
ecy a jarring note. The ideal prophet will 
“proclaim the year of the Lord’s favor 
and the day of vengeance of our God.” 
Perhaps we need the jarring note. After 
all, deliverance of the captives involves 
some judgment upon the captors. It is 
true that Jesus, quoting Isaiah’s prohecy, 
stops with “the vear of the Lord’s favor,” 
and does not speak at this point of “the 
day of vengeance.” But Jesus’ words 
taken as a whole also warn us of the 
judgment which will come not only on 
those who have mistreated their fellow- 
men, but also upon those who have proved 
indifferent to their needs (Matthew 25). 

But the emphasis in Isaiah’s prophecy, 
as in Jesus’ ministry, is upon the good 
tidings, upon himself as “the joy bring- 
er.” In 61:3 we have two contrasting 
pictures: first, the figure of one overcome 
with grief, with ashes sprinkled on his 
head, according to the custom of the day, 
a picture of utter despondency; second, 
the figure of one with a garland on his 
head, a symbol of festivity and joy; and 
anointed with the aromatic ungents that 
were favored on holidays, with all his 
words words of praise. But the two pic- 
tures are the pictures of the same person 
—hbefore and after. It is or may be the 
picture of each of us, for to all who 


mourn, the Speaker is prepared “to give 

. a garland instead of ashes, the oil 
of gladness instead of mourning, the 
mantle of praise instead of a faint spirit, 
that they may be called oaks of righteous- 
ness [symbol of vigor, uprightness, 
strength], the planting of the Lord.” 

How is it that Christ, who took these 
words to himself, turns our grief into 
joy? The passage before us suggests (1) 
that it is because he is the redeemer of 
men—because he binds up (or heals) 
those who are brokenhearted, because he 
frees those who are bound; (2) because 
he transforms the mourner. Sometimes it 
is true he changes the circumstances, but 
more frequently perhaps, he transforms 
the man who endures the sorrow. “The 
landscape remains the same, the differ- 
ence is in the color of the glass through 
which we look at it.” (3) He gives joy 
after sorrow. The joy that comes after 
sorrow is available now for those who will 
receive it at his hands. And we are able 
to look forward to the still greater joy 
when we come into his presence. (4) For 
the ultimate explanation of Jesus’ trans- 
forming power we look back to the open- 
ing verse: “The Spirit of the Lord God 
is upon me... .” The Spirit of the Lord 
is God personally present in his appointed 
agency. In some measure the Spirit of 
God—the Holy Spirit—as we now know 
him, comes upon each of God’s servants, 
but upon Christ himself he came in all 
his fullness, and it is through him—the 
Christ—that we ourselves can experience 
the transforming power of God living and 
active within us. In the light of this truth 
we take to ourselves Isaiah’s exultant 
words in vss. 10-11. 


ll. The Great Invitation 

The Great Invitation, as it is called, 
came, it may be, after Jesus’ disciples 
hed returned from their mission, when 
the plain people had responded to their 
message and the privileged classes had 
proved indifferent. At that season Jesus 
answered and said, “I thank thee, O 
Father, Lord of heaven and earth, that 
thou didst hide these things from the 
wise and understanding, and didst reveal 
them unto babes.” 

Who were the wise and understanding ? 
“Pharisees, priests and scribes learned in 
the law,” says Willett. “Roman generals 
and officials, splendid organizers and ad- 
ministrators; Greek philosophers, cul- 
tured and brilliant. They were the fa- 
vored groups in the existing social system, 
little likely to listen to a plan for the 
remaking of human life.” And who were 
the babes? “The poor in spirit; the po- 
litically, socially and financially weak; 
the unhappy souls who are reaching out 
for spiritual food because they know 
they are hungry and neglected.” 

Jesus rejoices that on the whole it is 
the “wise” who have refused his message 
and the simple who have accepted it. In 
other words he is returning thanks that 
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saving knowledge is not dependent on 
worldly wisdom. Had it been otherwise, 
only a few could have understood and 
benefited by his message. But a revela- 
tion to “babes” is accessible to all; the 
wise may apprehend it if they will lay 
aside their pretensions and become as 
little children. Perhaps Jesus saw also 
that the gospel had no hope of enduring 
success unless it found a lodging-place 
in the hearts of the common people. 

But though Jesus is grateful for the 
response of the plain and simple folk, he 
has a message for the wise as well. “No 
one knows the Son [they were all looking 
for a military leader of royal parentage | 
except the Father, and no one knows the 
Father except the Son.” “God had been 
so clothed with formality, doctrine and 
ritual,”’ says Willett, “that the immediate 
presence that the prophets had felt and 
revealed had almost disappeared from 
people’s ken. It was the task of Jesus to 
bring them back into the presence of 
God.”’ But the words have meaning for 
all ages. No one, not even the wisest 
philosopher, or the wisest statesman or 
scientist, knows God’s nature and charac- 
ter except through Jesus. 

After this tremendous claim, Jesus is- 
sues his great invitation. It is addressed 
to the men and women of his own gener- 
ation and of every generation. It was 
addressed first to those who labor, and 
secondly to those who are heavy laden. 
The first word is active, the second is 
passive. We must not limit Jesus’ words 
to any particular type of toil or weariness. 
They apply to those who labor with brain 
or brawn and are heavy laden in material 
things or spiritual things; to those who 
are physically or mentally tired, to those 
who are trying to find happiness and 
peace and rest; to those who are weighed 
down by their sins, or their doubts, or 
their sorrows, or by the loss of their loved 
ones. It is an appeal and an offer to 
laboring and burdened humanity; to all 
men who toil or have burdens to carry. 
To all such the invitation comes; to all 
such we are commissioned to make the 
offer in the Master’s name, “Come to me, 
all who labor and are heavy laden, and 
I will give vou rest.” 

But note that the invitation is also 
twofold: first, “Come to me,” and second, 
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“Take my yoke upon you and learn from 
me.” 

Many fail to find the promised rest 
because they fail to understand the mean- 
ing of the first invitation, or because they 
accept the first invitation, but not the sec- 
ond. “Come to me” refers to the initial 
act—the act of faith, trust, acceptance of 
Jesus as Savior and Lord. Note “as Sa- 
vior and Lord.” 

“No other expression was more precious 
to our fathers in their religious counsels 
than the invitation to ‘Come to Jesus!’ 
That was because of their unquestioning 
conviction that the one thing this old 
world needs is just to ‘come to Jesus’; if 
only it will do that, then all its problems 
will be solved and its troubles be over. 

“But today the average man, as he 
looks about and observes the lives of many 
who profess to have done so, sees in those 
lives so much that evidently is not happy 
or satisfying or even just, that he doubts 
very much whether this is all that is neces- 
sary. 

“So we need to ask ourselves just what 
it means to ‘come to Jesus.’ If it means 
only to stop such personal vices as pro- 
fanity or getting drunk and to begin 
church attendance and similar good prac- 
tices then it is not all the world needs. It 
means rather that we must come to Jesus’ 
outlook on life and its values, to Jesus’ 
feeling of brotherhood for every human 
being, to Jesus’ sense of a life mission, to 
Jesus’ passion to serve, to the fellowship 
of the cross of Jesus.” (Charles Reed Za- 
hiser in The Umvard Look, edited by Har- 
old G. Black, Houghton Mifflin Co.) 


This is made more explicit in the sec- 
ond invitation. “Come unto me,” said 
Jesus, “and take my yoke upon you... .” 
A yoke is not meant to be a burden, but 
is rather a means of bearing burdens, an 
instrument for drawing loads and doing 
work. The yoke is not put upon the oxen 
to fret and burden them, but rather to 
make it easier for them to do what they 
have to do. Doubtless, in the carpenter 
shop in Nazareth, Jesus had often made 
yokes, and good ones, too, which were 
easy on the necks of the oxen and helped 
to make their burdens light. Now, Jesus 
may be believed to have used this as an 
illustration of his own way of taking life 
and the way he recommended to his 
would-be followers. As Henry Drummond 
has said: 

“Christ saw that men took life pain- 
fully. How to carry this burden of 
life had been the whole world’s problem. 
It is still the whole world’s problem. And 
here is Jesus’ solution: ‘Carry it as I do. 
Take life as I take it. Look at it from my 


point of view. Interpret it from my prin- 
ciples.’ ” 


“Take my yoke upon you,” said Jesus, 
“and learn from me.” 

“Learn from me,” indicates, as the 
Greek preposition shows, that we are to 
learn not simply from the words of Jesus, 
but from his whole life and conduct 
among men. If we thus submit our wills 
to Jesus and learn of him, our load be- 
comes light. We continue to toil and to 
carry heavy loads, but they are no longer 
felt as unduly burdensome. 





The invitation is twofold, and _ the 
promise is also twofold: “Come to me.., 
and I will give you rest. Take my yoke 
upon you and learn from me... and you 
will find rest for your souls.” As Dr, 
Merrill points out in his suggestive book, 
The Way, Jesus tells us here of two ways 
of rest—a simpler way and a deeper way, 
The simpler way is to come to Jesus and 
he will give us rest; the deep way is to 
learn from Jesus and then we shall find 
rest unto our souls. Says Dr. Merrill: 

“It is a wonderful privilege to have a 
friend who is able to say, ‘Come to me at 
any time when you need advice and I will 
give you counsel,’ but how much more 
when he says, ‘Come and learn of me, and 
you shall get wisdom in your soul.’ It is 
a blessed offer when some richly gifted 
musician says, ‘Come in when you are 
tired and I will play for you.” How much 
more if that gifted friend says, ‘Learn of 
me and you can find the grace and solace 
of the art of music for yourself.’ ” 

Jesus will give us rest if we come to 
him; but if we are willing to take his 
yoke and learn of him, we shall find the 
secret of abiding rest for ourselves. 

“Refreshment” is a better translation 
than rest. Moffatt translates: 

“Come to me, all ye laboring and bur- 
dened, and I will refresh you. Take my 
yoke upon you and learn from me, and 
you will find your souls refreshed.” 

One of our modern psychologists, J. 
Arthur Hadfield, says: 

“Weakness results from the wastage 
caused by restlessness of mind; power 
comes from a condition of mental quietude. 
The secret of energy is to learn to keep 
the mind at rest, even in the multitude of 
life’s activities.” 

Henry Drummond tells of two artists, 
each of whom painted a picture to illus- 
trate his conception of rest. The first 
chose for his scene a still, secluded lake 
behind far-off mountains. The second 
threw upon his canvas a thundering wa- 
terfall, with a fragile birch tree bending 
over the foam; at the fork of the branch, 
almost wet with the cataract’s spray, a 
robin sat on its nest. The first artist pic- 
tured not rest, but stagnation; the second 
had the truer conception. It is not cessa- 
tion from life’s activities, not freedom 
from life’s burdens, “‘not idleness, not 
slackness of either hands or spirit, not 
exemption from toil or any honorable de- 
mand,” but rest, refreshment in the midst 
of life’s activities, and in spite of life’s 
burdens. 

For which, then, should we be most 
thankful—for freedom from pain, for 
cessation of toil, or for strength to ac- 
complish our tasks and to bear our bur- 
dens and for rest and refreshment in the 
midst of our labors? 

Lesson theme and scripture copyrighted by the Divi- 
sion of Education, National Council of Churches. Scrip- 
ture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 

“ s *£ 
THE kingdom of God waits upon the 
radical reconstruction of human hearts 
known as repentance.—ILI0oN T. JONES. 
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BOOK NOTES 


ONE WORLD, ONE MISSION. By W. 
Richey Hogg. Friendship Press, New York. 
165 pp., $2.95, cloth; $1.50, paper. 

Here is a good book to put in the hands 
of anyone, be he minister or layman, in 
order to bring him abreast of what has 
been happening in the spread of the 
Christian faith across the world in recent 
vears. Dr. Hogg, now associate professor 
of World Christianity at S. M. U., worked 
closely with Dr. Kenneth Scott Latou- 
rette for several years, and collaborated 
with him in writing two earlier popular 
books on the mission of the church, To- 
morrow Is Here, and World Christian 
Community in Action. The book contains 
eleven chapters, one of which is in two 
parts each approximately the length of 
the other chapters, so that it could easily 
be used as a basis for discussion in twelve 
essions of men’s, women’s, or youth 
roups. 

The author looks first at the world in 
which we live, then at the church in its 
various aspects, and at the movements 
which have shaped its life, at the redis- 
covery of the interrelationship of Chris- 
tian unity and Christian mission, at the 
newly developing patterns in mission 
which derive from this rediscovery, and 
finally at the implications of it all for 
“The Church on Main Street,” which is 
the title of his last chapter. He concludes, 
“Until a local church realizes that in its 
total corporate life it is in mission, it 
has failed to understand its own nature 
and commission” (p. 159). 

The book will make a good text in con- 
nection with the interdenominational mis- 
sion study theme for 1960-61, “Into All 
the World Together.” 

T. M. Taytor. 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. 
LAUGHTER IN THE BIBLE. By Gary Web- 


ster. Bethany Press, St. Louis, Mo. 160 pp., 
$2.95. 


One wonders why this Indianapolis 
Methodist pastor writes such a book under 
a pseudonym. He has approached his 
subject reverently, thoughtfully, and se- 
tiously, but without pedantry on the one 
hand or the mood of wise-cracking on the 
other. “Laughter,” he contends, “serves 
as a mirror to show us things about our- 
selves we would not otherwise see.” 

Laughter is not primarily an evidence 
of amusement or hilarity. It has varied 
perspectives and divergent uses and ef- 
fects. It is a false goal when pursued for 
its own sake (chap. 6). It may serve as 
an index to goals, values, and beliefs 
(chap. 8), as a supporter of the status quo 
(chap. 4), as a catalytic agent in social 
change (chap. 9), or as an armor to pro- 
tect the ego (chap. 7). These and other 
significant themes are discussed in a most 
readable style with illustrations from the 
Scriptures which throw welcome light on 
many passages. 

The author demonstrates that laughter 
DECEMBER 5, 1960 
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is serious business, but he offers no 
ground for complacency to the man who 
takes either himself or the world too se- 
riously. 

FRANK H. CALDWELL. 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Christian Philosophy of Saint Au- 
gustine. Etienne Gibson. Random House, 
N. Y. $7.50. 

A Civil War Treasury of Tales, Legends 
and Folklore. B. A. Botkin, ed. Random 
House, N. Y. $7.95. 

Tales of Edisto. Nell S. Graydon. Tupper 
& Love, Inc., N. Y. $5.25. 

Confidentially, Fellows. Herbert Streeter. 
Warner Press, Anderson, Ind. $1.25, paper. 

Confidentially, Girls. Elizabeth Pistole. 
Warner Press, Anderson, Ind. $1.25, paper. 

Redemptive Counseling. Dayton G. Van 
Deusen. John Knox Press, Richmond, Va. 
$3.50. 





The Douglass Sunday School Lessons, 
1961. Earl L. Douglass. Macmillan Co., 
N. Y. $3.25. 

Better Church Finance. Lawrence E. 
Brooks, Warner Press, Anderson, Ind. $2, 
paper. 

A Centennial Reader, Jane Addams. Mac- 
millan Co., N. Y. $6. 

An Era in Anglican Theology. Arthur 
Michael Ramsey. Chas. Scribner's Sons, 
N. Y. $3.50. 

Growing up in Christ. Frances Wilkin- 
son. Seabury Press, Greenwich, Conn. $1.75, 
paper. 

Communism and the Churches. Ralph 
Lord Roy. Harcourt, Brace & Co., N. Y. 
$7.50. 

The Gospel Story. M. Jack Suggs. Beth- 
any Press, St. Louis, Mo. $2.50. 

Let My Heart Be Broken. Richard Geh- 
man. McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine., N. Y. 
$1.95. 

Vest Pocket Rhyming Dictionary. Ran- 
dom House, N. Y. $1.25. 

Time and the Rivers. Florence Kerigan. 
Concordia Publishing House, St. Louis, Mo. 


$3. 







. Early Christian Fathers 
Il. Alexandrian Christianity 


III. Christology of the Later 
Fathers 


IV. Cyril of Jerusalem and 
Nemesius of Emesa 


V. Early Latin Theology 
VI. Augustine: Earlier Writings 


VII. Augustine: Confessions and 
Enchiridion 


VIII. Augustine: Later Works 
IX. Early Medieval Theology 


X. A Scholastic Miscellany: 
Anselm to Ockham 


The first new English 
translation in more than a century 


Caluin: Institutes of 
the Christian Religion 


Edited by JOHN T. McNEILL 
Translated by FORD LEWIS BATTLES 


HIS clear, modern translation of a monumental classic is 
sure to be the definitive English version. A splendid product 
of theological scholarship, it features, for the first time in any 
English translation, headings for chapter divisions and sections, 
symbols keying the growth of the INSTITUTES from 1536 to 1559, 
and notes explaining the background and meaning of Calvin's 
thought. It is the only edition in any language which includes 
comprehensive Scripture, author, and subject indexes. 


VOLUMES XX AND XXI OF THE LIBRARY OF CHRISTIAN CLASSICS 
The two-volume set, $12.50 


COMPLETE LIST OF TITLES NOW AVAILABLE IN 
THE LIBRARY OF CHRISTIAN CLASSICS 


All volumes, except XX and XXI, $5.00 each 
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XI. Aquinas on Nature and Grace 
XII. Western Asceticism 
XIII. Late Medieval Mysticism 
XIV. Advocates of Reform 
XVIII. Luther: Letters of 
Spiritual Counsel 
XX, XXI. Calvin: Institutes of the 
Christian Religion 
XXII. Calvin: Theological 
Treatises 
XXIII. Calvin: Commentaries 
XXIV. Zwingli and Bullinger 
XXV. Spiritual and Anabaptist 
Writers 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 


Presbyterian, U. S. 

D. Clyde Bartges from Coral Gables, 
Fla., to 790 Phelps Ave., Winter Park, 
Fla. 

T. A. Guiton from Parkton, N. C., to 
206 Park Ave., Rockingham, N. C. 

William P. Anderson, Jr., from 
mond, Va., to 9511 N. Ashley St., 
4, Fla. 

T. R. Elder from Natalia, Texas, to 
the Milford, Texas, church, Box 336. 

Walter H. Goodman from Beulaville, 

C., to 4210 Wayne Rd., Greensboro, 

= 3 

Fred S. McCorkle, retiring as minister 
of the Poolesville, Md., church is making 
his home at Rt. 1, Morristown, Tenn. 

W. L. Hodgkin, Milton, N. C., has been 
called to the Mills River, N. C., church. 

Charles D. Holland, retired, from Rich- 
mond, Va., to 101 Richmond Ave., Nich- 
olasville, Ky. 

David W. A. Taylor, Bristol, Va., has 
declined the recently publicized call to 
become executive secretary of Enoree 
(S.C.) Presbytery. 

George A. Chauncey, formey associate 
secretary of the Presbyterian, U. S., Di- 
vision of Evangelism, Atlanta, Ga., has be- 
come pastor of the Danville, Ky., church. 

O. V. Caudill is retiring at the end of 
December as Presbyterian, U. S., secre- 
tary of church architecture for the Board 
of Church Extension. He will be suc- 
ceeded by the associate secretary, James 
L. Doom. 

J. R. McGregor from Fayetteville, N. C., 
to 1511 Shirley St., Columbia, S. C. 

John D. Campbell, Jr., Dublin, Ga., has 
been called to the Greene Street church, 
Augusta, Ga, 

Edward J. Humphrey, Richmond, Va., 
has accepted the call to become execu- 
tive secretary of Hanover Presbytery. 

Charles A. Sthreshley from Ashland, 
Va., to Box 271, Floyd, Va. 

J. M. McKnight from Phenix City, Ala., 
to 591 Walnut St., Centreville, Ala. 

John G. Finley from Parsons, W. Va., 
to the Madison Co. Larger Parish, Box 25, 
New Market, Ala., Jan. 1. 

Sidney A. Gates, Salisbury, N. C., has 
been called to the First church, Columbus, 
Ga. 








Rich- 
Tampa 


United Presbyterian, USA 

John G. Dick from Bemidji, Minn., to 
1912 1/2 E. Second St., Apt. 3, Long 
Beach, Calif. 

Arthur E. Matott from New York City 
to Perth Amboy, N. J. 

William D. Watkins from 
Grove, Mo., to the Crerar Meml. 
8100 S. Calumet Ave., Chicago 19, Ill. 

T. Christie Innes from Toledo, Ohio, 
to 250 N. Highland Ave., Pittsburgh 6, 
Pa. 


Webster 
church, 
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RATES—wUp to 30 words for $3.00 (mini- 

mum per insertion.) Ten cents for each 
additional word and initial, including ad- 
dress. Payment must accompany all orders. 
DISCOUNT for 3 insertions, 10%; 6 inser- 
tions, 15%, 12 insertions, 20%. 





BAGS FOR ROBES 





FLEXIBLE, frosty-clear Plastic Bags for 

Pulpit, Judicial, and Collegiate robes. 
27” wide, 63” long. Full length zipper. 
$4. 50 pp. (Tax included) “SAFE-FUR-ME” 
BAGS CO., 1130 Quintard Ave., Anniston, 
Ala. 
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MISSIONARIES ON FURLOUGH 

Brazi_: the Richard D. Heims, 
Cienega Rd., Hollister, Calif. 

ETHIOPIA: Hazel J. McGeary, 
Dreams Landing, Annapolis, Md. 

Hone Kone: the Andrew T. Roys, 58-37 
Hoffman Ave., Philadelphia 43, Pa.; the 
E. E. Wallines, 1842 36th St., Rock Island, 
Ill. 

INDIA: the R. Caldwell Smiths, 2918-B 
Regent St., Berkeley, Calif. 

PuNwJAB: Ivanoel Gibbins, M.: D., 
Mrs. E. R. Kenyon, Bogue, 
Joyce Roberts, R. N., 
Glendale 7, Calif. 

IRAN: the J. Mark 
Place, Madison, Wisc. 

THAILAND: the H. Roy Bells, 
Miami St., Paola, Kan. 

Upper NILE: Mrs. Talmadge W. Wilson, 
M. D., Star Rt. 1, Box 75, Shelton, Wash. 


7800 


103 


c/o 
Kan.; G. 
321 Cameroun, 


Irwins, 2630 Park 


206 E. 


CITATIONS 


Three Presbyterians were awarded ci- 
tations for their welfare work among 
migrant farm laborers at the National 
Council of Churches’ national study con- 
ference on “The Church and Migratory 
Labor” in Washington, D. C. They were 
Mrs. DeWitt (Lila Belle Acheson) Wal- 
lace, co-founder and editor of the Readers 
Digest; Addison Moore of Belle Gardens, 
Calif., and Eva Barnes of Visalia, Calif. 
Mrs. Wallace was honored for her leader- 
ship in 1920 in establishing the first pro- 
gram of ministry to migrant laborers in 
the “Eastern Shore” country of Delaware 
and Maryland. Mr. Moore was the first 
ordained minister to serve in a full-time 
capacity in ministry to migrants, working 
for six years in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Miss Barnes became in 1928 the first 
full-time missionary worker among mi- 
grant laborers. Today she is supervising 
nurse for the Health Department of Tu- 
lare County, Calif., where she still works 
with migrants. 


DEATHS 


Luther O. McCutchen, 85, Sumter, S. C., 
died Nov. 20. He was a missionary to Ko- 
rea 1902-46, teaching for some years in 
Union Seminary at Pyengyang and serv- 
ing as principal of the Bible institute at 
Chunju. He was moderator of the Synod 
of South Carolina in 1940. 

Mrs. Joseph C. Alter, 61, 
since 1922, died in Lyallpur, 
tan, Nov, 19. 

James Hector McLean, 86, missionary 


missionary 
West Pakis- 
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educator in Chile 1906-44, died in Sap. 
tiago Nov. 21 where he had been preach 
ing regularly. He received “Hono 
Canadian Citizenship” from the land of 
his birth in 1947, and in 1953 Chile made 
him a “Knight of the Order of Merit.” 

Mrs, Clarence W. Douglass, 95, mission. 
ary to China 1898-1932 died Nov. 14 in 
Connecticut. She and her late husband 
issued millions of pages of Christian ang 
medical literature from the Presbyterian 
mission press. 


UNION SEMINARY, N. Y. 


Douglas V. Steere, Haverford College, 
will serve next year as the Harry Emer. 
son Fosdick visiting professor at Union 
Seminary, New York. 

Reinhold Niebuhr, retired vice-presi- 
dent of Union Seminary, and emeritus- 
professor of theology and ethics, has re- 
ceived the Grand Cross of the Order of 
Merit from the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many for his support of the American 
Association for a Democratic Germany, 
which, in the last days of the war, ad- 
vocated a humane approach to post-war 
Germany. 


CLEVELAND CHURCHES 
BEING REORGANIZED 

AKRON, O. (RNS)—Cleveland Presby- 
tery decided at a meeting here to close 
a second all-white church in its area 
within three months because of changing 
neighborhoods and to re-establish both 
as interracial congregations. 

In mid-August, the Glenville Presby- 
terian Church was closed, and now the 
Westminster and Welsh church is sched- 
uled to shut down by December 21. Both 
are in Cleveland. 

A series of meetings is already planned 
to organize a staff and draw up plans 
for the re-opening of the Glenville church 
by February 1. Sunday religious services 
and social work are planned. 

Taking note of recent racial situations 
in housing, the presbytery adopted a 
resolution urging its church members and 
clergy to give “Christian moral leader- 
ship” to “community crisis situations 
where racial integration in housing is 
imminent or has occurred.” 
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